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One is tempted to state that if our actors were as disciplined and 
well trained as the dancers of New York City Center’s Joffrey Ballet, 
and. if our playwrights were as imaginative and as capable executants 
as Robert Joffrey and the other choreographers whose works comprise 
his company’s repertoire, then truly would we have a distinguished 
American theatre. However, many of our actors are as able in their 
craft as the ballet dancers are in theirs, many of our playwrights as admir- 
able as Joffrey and his associate choreographers. Why, then, do we 
not have a distinguished American theatre? Partly because our theatri- 
cal artists do not always function at the top level of their skills, partly 
because our best actors, directors, and playwrights do not always work 
together. Although an account of the current New York theatre scene ~ 
is almost inevitably an account of disappointment, the reverse side of 
this disappointment may be hope and expectation. If optimism finally 
emerges from this account, it will arise from two factors. First, dis- 
appointment is nbt equivalent to despair. Second, the achievements of 
American playwrights, directors, and actors are not only sufficiently 
e fostered the expectations which led to the disappoint- 
eate hope for the future. If my account begins with a 
this is partly because it would be dishonest to shut 
one’s eyes to the m&diocrity that pervades most American theatre, and 
partly because to begin with an account of the better aspects of our 
theatre would mean to end-with an account of the worse. I prefer to 
end on what I think is justified optimism. | 






substantial to h 
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On Broadway, the musicals, machine-made comedies, and senti- 
mental dramas hold forth. How Now, Dow Joncs, a musical about 
American business reminiscent of a slightly less dreary musical called 
How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying, enters the lists, compcet- 
ing with two holdovers from 1965, Fiddler on the Roof, based on Sholem 
Aleichem’s stories of Jewish ghetto life in Czarist Russia, and Man of 
La Mancha, based on Cervantes’ Don Quixote. The sources for. the 
older works hardly matter, for the music of Wall Street, Anatevka, and 
the Spanish countryside are, on Broadway, indistinguishable, reflect- 
ing less the milieu of the plays than the milieu of Broadway. With its 
musicals, every season has its machine-made comedics and its shallow, 
sentimental commodities. Sometimes native products, sometimes 
imports, they are in quality and insight little different. Neil Simon’s 
Plaza Suite, Terence Frisby’s There's a Girl in My Soup, Jay Allen’s 
The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, adapted from Muriel Spark’s novel, are 
all undistinctive, all shallow, all very much like the fashionable plays 
which they superseded and others which will supersede them next season. 
It hardly seems to matter that the first playwright is American, the last 
two British. Inconsequence knows no national boundarics. 


These examples of standard fare, however, suggest the apparent 
dominance of English drama on Broadway. Of this season’s new plays 
from England, the most important is unquestionably Harold Pinter’s 
The Birthday Party, written in 1958, a comedy of chilling fascination in 
which two strange men visit a lodging house in a scaside town in order 
to terrorise a young lodger, who appears not to have set foot outside 
the house since he arrived there some years before. Brutally interrogat- 
ing him, coolly confronting him with unstated threats of physical vio- 
lence, and breaking his thick glasses, the two visitors crush the young 
man’s spirit, driving him to a breakdown following which he is unable 
to speak coherently, and take him away with them. “We are not free”, 
said Antonin Artaud, prophet and forerunner of the Theatre of the 
Absurd, “And the sky can still fall on our heads. And the theatre has 
been created to teach us that first of all.” Published twenty years before 
the composition of The Birthday Party, Artaud’s statement, in The Theatre 
and Its Double, may be taken as the theme of Pinter’s Absurdist play. 
In Pinter’s Kafka-like world, nameless and unspecified terror enters from 
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the outside, contaminating a hitherto safe world — actually, a world only 
apparently safe — and confounding a defenceless creature huddled inside. 
These subjects, which are embedded in the action and may be inferred 
from the dialogue, are never clearly stated, much less argued about. 
Pinter’s techniques — non sequitur, strong verbal rhythms, the repeated 
use of scemingly irrclevant cliches, and the like — become not an ex- 
pression of these themes but the themes themselves. Pinter’s form is 
his content, and this form-content is not tragic but comic. His people, 
tiny rather than heroic, aim to evade rather than confront. Preoccupied 
with the trivia of common, daily life, they express themselves in cliche- 
ridden speech which substitutes for thought. Their absurd concerns 
and absurd manner of expression symbolise the Absurdity of the human 
condition. Pinter is sui generis, and his plays are unique manifestations 
of the Theatre of the Absurd. 





Unfortunately, few of Pinter’s special qualities were evident in 
this production. Alan Schneider, who previously demonstrated acute 
sensitivity in his direction of other plays by Pinter, and his actors, equally 
expert on other occasions, overdid virtually everything, offering cari- 
catures instead of nuances, punching and telegraphing their laughs (which 
therefore never came) instead of allowing the humor to rise from the 
characters behaving realistically in the situation. I can only guess the 
reason for this surprising failure. Their earlier productions of Pinter 
were presented off-Broadway — in smaller houses, for a younger and 
more sophisticated audience, and with less money at stake in the success 
of their venture. Here, in a Broadway house, before an affluent, middle- 
aged, and middle-class audience, with a great deal of money invested in 
the production, the exaggerated, “sure-fire” methods, inappropriate 


to the play, were used, with deplorable results. 


To move from Pinter’s Birthday Party to Tom Stoppard’s Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern Are Dead is to move from the important to the 
nugatory and, perhaps consequently, from Broadway failure to Broad- 
way success. Stoppard’s title indicates his use of Hamlet as a reference 
point. <A few minutes after the curtain’s rise is sufficient time to realise 
that he is using Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot as well. Stoppard’s 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern enact their own drama as, around it, 
Hamlet acts his, for cuttings from Shakespeare’s play are pasted inside 
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Stoppard’s scenes. “Sent for’ by Claudius, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern arrive, attempt to question Hamlct, realize their inadequacies, are 
with Hamlet dispatched to England, and then dispatched in England. 
These secondary characters of Shakespeare’s play are, as Stoppard portrays 
them, secondary characters in life, without individual identity, without 
meaningful existence, used by others for ends they cannot comprehend, 
filling the time with games and chatter until they go to a quietus made 
by others. Unlike Beckett’s tramps, Stoppard’s fraternity men from 
Wittenburg University discuss their lack of identity, the absurdity of 
human existence, and similar topics. Discussed rather than dramatised, 
Absurdity is presented in a harmless and conventional manner rather 
than in a direct assault. Stoppard’s play is about Absurdity, whereas 
Waiting for Godot and The Birthday Party are themselves metaphors of 
the Absurd. Stoppard’s play, which I should remark is extremely dull 
and without intellectual or verbal distinction, is nevertheless a commercial 
success. Why: Apart from capable direction by Derek Goldby, 
superb settings and lighting by Desmond Heely and Richard Pilbrow 
(respectively), and good acting by Brian Murray and John Wood in the 
title roles, the play seems to appeal on two related levels of middle-class 
culture. One is the delighted recognition of Stoppard’s major frame 
of reference by people who read Hamlet years ago; the other is the sight 
of Gogo and Didi in tights, discussing and elucidating the human condi- 
tion (which Beckett's Gogo and Didi never do) thereby purveying what 
might be called “Absurdism Without Tears”. 


To find vitality in the New York theatre one must leave the Broad- 
way milieu. The most exciting production I have seen in New 
York this season (with the exception of the Joffrey Ballet, mentioned in 
the opening paragraph) took place in a small theatre in the heart of 
Greenwich Village. It was not an avant-garde, free-form experiment 
but Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis. Directed by Michael Cacoyannis 
and starring Irene Papas as Clytemnestra — both known internationally 
for their work in such films as Electra and Zorba the Greek, both exiles from 
the Fascist regime in Greece — and featuring two remarkably powerful 
American actors, Mitchell Ryan as Agamemnon and Jenny Leigh as 
Iphigenia, Euripides’ play acquired a shockingly contemporary relevance. 
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Virtually every line vibrated with irony as noble sentiments revealed 


themselves as cant, masking ignoble motives. 


So far, we have been commenting on individual productions rather 
than theatre companics, of which New York has five, operating on and 
off Broadway.t| Two companies may be said to function as part of 
the Broadway theatre, both in location and in spirit: the APA (Associa- 
tion of Producing Artists) and the inaccurately titled Repertory Theatre 
of Lincoln Center (which has a resident company, augmented by visiting 
stars, performing plays seriafim, for approximately five weeks cach). 
In production, their differences are few. While the APA’s presenta- 
tions are fangless and superficial (last season they offered a Right You Are 
which lacked anguish and a War and Peace so proper that thoughts of 
slaughter and bloodshed never threatened to offend the sensibilities of 
the audience), the Lincoln Center’s are uninspired and bloodless. This 
season’s Saint Joan was performed by the latter company in an antiseptic 
setting that could serve as well, or as poorly, for several dozen other 
works. Playing for effect rather than for immediacy of situation, its 
lackluster actors were generally unable to deal successfully with Shaw’s 
ganguage and did not deeply probe the characters. Although Lincoln 
Center’s productions are as meretricious as the APA’s, their repertoire is 
considerably different. At Lincoln Center, Saint Joan (acknowledged 
by many —rightly, I believe — to be one of the great plays of the modern 
theatre) is unique. The remainder of the season’s fare consists of 
machine-made melodrama (The Little Foxes), literate boulevard theatre 
(Tiger at the Gates), and sentimental pifHle (Cyrano de Bergerac). The APA’s 
repertoire, of which this season is fairly representative, consists of “‘stan- 
dards” (The Cherry Orchard), the accepted avant-garde (Exit the King), 
and generally neglected American works (The Show-off). Although 
such a repertoire as the APA’s is hardly adventurous, it is not only res- 
pectable but necessary to a vital theatre aware of its traditions. Does 
the difference between Lincoln Center and the APA consist of ostenta- 





1. Ihave unfortunately been unable to see the new Negro Ensemble Company. Tickets 
for its first production, Peter Weiss’s Song of the Lusitanian Bogey, were sold out shortly 
after the production was announced and its second production, an adaptation of Ray 
Lawler’s Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, transplanted from Australia to Louisiana, 
opened just recently. | 
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tious tastelessness versus prim respectability? If so, a choice between 
them is no choice at all. Happily, one can take one’s trade elsewhere. 


Joseph Papp, whose New York Shakespeare Festival has for the 
past dozen summers presented professional productions of Shakespeare’s — 
plays in Central Park, at no admission price, this year established winter 
guarters in “The Public Theatre”, a few blocks east of Greenwich 
Village. Far from restricting his winter theatre to the classics, Papp 
produces wildly modern works (this first season began with Hair, “A 
Tribal Folk Rock Musical” about hippics and their elders) and when 
he produces a classic he consciously aims to renew the older work with 
modernist methods derived from productions of new plays. The Public 
Theatre’s second production, Hamlet as a Happening, was a magnificently 
irreverent romp utilising Shakespeare’s play not as a text to be read but 
as a basis for an independent creation. Symptomatic of Papp’s irre- 
verence toward the text were the names of Hamlet’s Wittenberg friends, 
Rosencraft and Guilderstone — not from the text approved by scholars 
but from the disreputable quarto of 1603. While some members of 
the audience were shocked at the rape of Shakespeare’s text, others 
leaned back and enjoyed the violations. Papp’s deletions, displacements, 
and distortions included Hamlet sleeping in a coffin at the foot of 
Claudius’ and Gertrude’s bed; Ophelia as a mini-skirted, rock-singing 
ninny, understanding neither her boy friend nor daddy’s intrigues; uni- 
formed thugs wielding blackjacks in front of the prison-like walls of 
Claudius’ police state; Russian roulette instead of a duel with rapiers; 
and such dialogue as: 


Polonius: My honorable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 
Hainlet: You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will more 
willingly part withal, except my wife, except my wife, except my — 
(recognising his error) —I mean: except my life, my life, my life. 
Asked what he is reading, Hamlet does not reply, ““Words, words, 
words.” Instead, he shows Polonius a copy of Hamlet. Such liberties 
with the text not only force us to view the play in a different perspective 
but, more important, project Hamlet as a self-conscious actor performing | 
in a scenario whose inevitable end he not only foresees (since he has read 
Hamlet) but cannot evade. The style of this production brilliantly 
matches the directorial viewpoint, and the actors — notably Martin 
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Sheen as Hamlet — perform with such precision and freedom that watch- 
ing them is an exhilerating experience. 


Ditterent from all of the theatres thus far mentioned is the American 
Place Theatre. With no social, political, or aesthetic axe to grind, the 
American Place aims, according to its programme note, at “providing a 
place, a staff, and a broad programme of practical work to American 
writers of consequence: our poets, novelists, and philosophers who wish 
to use the dramatic form, and to serious playwrights. The selection of 
writers is not confined to any group, style, or point of view. The choice 
is eclectic, the primary factor being: “is the voice worth hearing on the 
stage?’ Now in its fourth season, the American Place has found a 
number of voices worth hearing, the most widely known of which is 
probably that of the poet Robert-Lowell, whose The Old Glory inaugu- 
rated the American Place’s first season in the Autumn of 1964. While it 
must in all candour be admitted that they have provided a stage for several 
voices better left silent, their achievements more than justify their failures. 


So far this season, the most significant new American play at the 
American Place, or for that matter anywhere else in New York, is The 
Ceremony of Innocence, the third play of a unique and cxtremely mterest- 
ing American playwright, Ronald Ribman. Ribman, a native of 
New York who studied at Brooklyn College and later at the University 
of Pittsburgh, where he received a Ph.D. in English literature, is a poct 
whose three stage plays, all in prose, were all produced at the American 
Place Theatre: Harry, Noon, and Night (1965), The Journey of the Fifth 
Horse (1966), and The Ceremony of Innocence (1967). Because of the 
substantial. merits of these plays, which are not generally known outside 
the United States, a discussion of all, not only his new play, scems appro- 


priate.? 


Harry, Noon, and Night, sct in Munich, Germany in 1955, focuses 
on Harry, an expatriate American from Ohio who is physically dislocated 
from his homeland, and Immanuel, his German roommate, a hunch- 





I. Quotations from the first two plays are from Ronald Ribman, The Journey of the Lifch 
Horse and Harry, Noon, and Night (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967). Quotations from 
The Ceremony of Innocence arc from the typescript copy graciously lent me by the American 
Place Theatre. 
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backed homosexual who is physically and emotionally isolated from 
normal society. Their physical dislocation and isolation serve as meta- 
phors for spiritual dislocation and isolation. The layers of pretence, 
deception, manipulation, and evasion in which Harry and Immanuel 
conduct their lives are peeled away to reveal finally their essential loneli- 
ness, frustration, and rage. Indicative of this revelation are the final 
words of cach act. The first act closes as Harry shouts, “Him! Him!” 
and the second act as Immanuel cries, “His! His’! By the end of the 
third and final act, however, as Harry calls for his brother while being 
taken to the police station for disturbing the peace, Immanuel, “‘in a voice 
full of rage”, his loneliness and emptiness fully apparent to him, cries 
after his roommate, “Me, Harry. What about me? Me!” 


Based in part on Ivan Turgenev’s story The Diary of a Superfluons 
Aan, Ribman’s second play, The Journey of the Fifth Horse, is actually 
an original work. Ribman creates a new framework which, inter- 
acting with Turgenev’s tale, provides the major plot. The frame play 
derives from a paragraph attached to the end of Turgenev’s story: 
an “editor” notes that after the last line of the deceased Chulkaturin’s 
manuscript are words in a different hand: 


This manuscript was read 

And the Contents of it Not Approved 
By Peter Zudotyeshin 

My My My 

My dear Sir, ' 

Peter Zudotyeshin, 

Dear Sir. 


Turgenev’s Zudotyeshin becomes Ribman’s Zoditch, a reader in a 
publishing house. As Zoditch reads, the superfluous man’s story is 
enacted, Always an acquaintance rather than a lover or friend, for- 
ever outside conversational groups, so afraid to express himself that his 
undefined self dwindles into an unexpressed longing, Chulkaturin is the 
extra guest at the party, the man whose personality never registers, 
whose naime one never remembers, and to whom one never refers. He 


I. I van Turgenev, The Diary of a Superfluous Man, etc., trans. Constance Garnett 
(London: Heinemann, 1906). 
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is, in short, a superfluous man. Obviously symbolic of Chulkaturin’s 
state is another character's description of a coach ride (in a passage taken 


from Turgenev): 


Although the four horses we had were good and we were flying along, 
this madman insisted on adding a fifth horse. The poor horse was com- 
pletely out of place, completely superfluous .. And how was this un- 
necessary horse fastened to the carriage? Absolutely all wrong. By 
means of a short thick rope that constantly cut into his flank so that his 
flesh was at all times positively lacerated. How he expected the beast 
to run naturally when its entire body was arched in pain I don’t know. 
And what was this lunatic’s reaction when I informed him that we would 
do better without this superfluous horse? .. He began Icshing the horse, 
a dozen additional strokes across its back and swollen belly, and screaming 
out to the wind, “What the hell. It’s been tied on, and if not to run 
then what the hell for?” 


Through Zoditch’s fantasies about his employer’s daughter, his land- 
lady, and his colleagues, as contrasted with the reality of his humiliation 
by them, we see that despite differences in class and temperament, he is 
Chulkaturin’s spiritual brother. Although the characters in Zoditch’s 
world appear in the enactment of Chulkaturin’s story, emphasising the 
affinities between the lowly reader and the wealthy landowner, Zoditch 
refuses to recognise these resemblances. As the play ends, Zoditch rejects, 
first in anger and then in anguish, the truth about his own life as mani- 
fested in the confessions of Chulkaturin’s life. 


While the play was well directed by Larry Arrick, whose staging 
revealed its merits, the cast was, with one exception, worthless. The 
exception, fortunately, was at the play’s core: Zoditch, played by 
Dustin Hoffman, who was Immanuel in Ribman’s first play and who 
is now achieving international celebrity in Mike Nichols’s film, The 
Graduate. With a dry-looking moustache and closely cropped hair 
that seemed to reveal a dried-up human being, with steel-rimmed glasses 
that implied a myopia of self-understanding, with an uncomfortable 
suit that indicated discomfort in social situations, and with carefully 
selected nervous mannerisms that demonstrated Zoditch’s insecurity, 
Dustin Hoffman, in reality a pleasant-looking man in his middle twenties, 
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appeared to be the very incarnation of a shrivelled, ugly man in his middle 


thirties who had all his life been de trop. 


Ribman’s most recent play dramatisesa kind of loneliness and isola- 
tion different from those explored in his previous works. The title of 
this play, The Ceremony of Innocence, is taken from William Butler Yeats’ 
The Second Coming: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
~The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimimed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


The characters derive from English history, the region of Ethelred the 
Unready (978-1016) and the Anglo-Danish War, though Ribman dis- 
torts history considerably. The plot appears to have been suggested by 
Jean Giraudoux’s The Trojan War will Not Take Place (called, in 
Christopher Fry’s English version, Tiger at the Gates). The immediate 
inspiration for the play appears to come neither from Ireland, England, 
nor France, but from the conflict in Vict Nam. | | 


Under the influence of the Earl of Kent, King Ethelred concludes 
a peace treaty with King Sweyn of Denmark. England will pay an 
annual tribute to Denmark and also ensure the protection of those 
Danes who have settled in England. As assurance that Denmark will 
not pocket the money and then renew hostilities, King Sweyn leaves his 
daughter as hostage. Ethelred’s treaty is unpopular with many, includ- 
ing his son, wife, and mother, who cry that he has compromised England’s 
honour, which can be redeemed only by an immediate resumption of 
war in which the Danes are shown no mercy and which can conclude 
with nothing less than victory. Despite Ethelred’s perseverance, the actions 
of those who would provoke a war appear to draw him toward war. 
Ethelred’s son Edmund encounters four Danish farmers who, he claims, 
refuse to yield him the right of way over a bridge. Fighting them, he 
goes after them in what might be called “hot pursuit”, chasing them, 
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perhaps accidentally, into land guaranteed the Danes by treaty, and kill- 
ing all four. When Thorkill, the Danish ambassador, demands an ex- 
planation of the murder of these Danish farmers, Edmund — despite his 
father’s entreaties — insolently insults the Danes. Thorkill, in a fit of 
temper, stabs Edmund. Although Ethelred is still determined to pre- 
serve the peace, he is unable to prevent retaliation from being visited 
upon. the Danish hostage. Revenging her grandson’s murder at the 
hands of a Dane, Ethelred’s mother stabs King Sweyn’s daughter. War 
seems inevitable. Until this point, Ethelred was not a staunch, un- 
swerving advocate of peace but an apparently weak, good-hearted man 
hoping he was doing right while those around him, intensely sure of 
themselves, passionately insisted he was doing wrong. He drew moral 
strength chiefly from the Earl of Kent, architect of the Anglo-Danish 
peace treaty. Now, as King Sweyn’s army lands in England ready to 
avenge the murder of his daughter, as even Kent urges Ethelred to lead 
the English in battle against the invaders, Ethelred finds his strength. 
Ethelred’s world falls apart as it splits from the centre, anarchy and blood- 
letting rage, and his innocence disappears, but he courageously stands 
by his now firm convictions. When Kent trics to persuade Ethelred 
that justice should wait for another day, and that accident, futility, des- 
pair, and madness govern the world, Ethelred repudiates his erstwhile 


mentor: 


Then you are mad. No peace? No justice? Though the cause be 
rotten I am to be driven into a war for it? Well, I will not be 
driven into a war for it. I will not add to injuries... I do not 

care that you find it easier to achieve purpose in your war than in 
my peace .. If this be so then we have come to hell and know it not. 


Nevertheless, the nobles are urged forward by the Archbishop’s cry of 
“victory to us, death to them.”’ Marching tc battle, they leave Ethelred 
isolated, as far removed from the policy makers and military men of his 


time as he is from ours. 


Unfortunately, Ribman’s arresting drama was poorly served in 
Its production at the American Place. With The Journey of the Fifth 
Horse, the solid performance of Dustin Hoffman at the centre of the 
play more than made up for the poor performances at the play’s peri- 
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phery. With The Ceremony of Innocence, mediocre performances were 
at the centre, first rate performances at the periphery. Still, this parti- 
cular production notwithstanding, Ribman’s presence in the American 
theatre is invigorating. To call him a promising young playwright 
would be impertinent condescension. He promises, to be sure, but 
chiefly because he has already accomplished so much. His plays are 
not derivative of fashionable theatrical trends but are unique products of 
a writer who, to paraphrase the American Place’s programme note has 
a voice of his own worth hearing on the American stage. 
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